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Letting People 
ALONE 


FRIEND of mine, commenting 

upon various parts of a proposed 
adult education program, became 
irritated at what he regarded as an 
invasion of personal rights. “Adult 
education!”” he exclaimed. “So now 
we are going to educate adults as 
well as children and youth! Tell me, 


when are we going to let people 
alone?” 
Letting people alone! The _indi- 


vidual has a right to be let alone and 
certainly in his own home. Let us 
never take away his right to do as 
he pleases once he has closed the 
front gate behind him. 

For example, let us never gainsay 
his right to imperil the lives and 
property of his neighbors by burning 
down his house. 

Let us never dispute his right to 
endanger pedestrians by having snow 
and ice on his sidewalks. 


Let us never deny him the privi- 
lege of not using emergency police 
or fire services when a member of 
his family is asphyxiated; or of not 
using community hospital services 
when his family is accidentally poi- 
soned. 

Let us—strong pioneer stock that 
we are—insist that he be permitted 
to jeopardize the lives of neighbor- 
hood youngsters by allowing his son 
to play with firearms. 

Let us never refuse him the pleas- 
ure of maintaining booby traps for 
the unwary feet of the tradesman, 
the casual caller, or even the member 
of his household. 

Such things are his responsibility, 
aren't they? A man’s home is his 
castle. So long as he assumes com- 
plete responsibility and liability, a 
man has a right to do as he damn 
well pleases, hasn’t he? 

Or has he? Perhaps... 
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N NEW YORK STATE, more acci- 
dental deaths occur from home 
accidents than from any other single 
cause. The greatest toll is taken from 
among our young children and our 
old folks, the two groups we Ameri- 
cans take pride in protecting. The 
continuous story of death and of tem- 
porary or permanent impairment 
from accidents, with all the by-prod- 
ucts of physical pain, misery, and 
economic loss, is doubly shocking 
when it is known that the tragedy in 
the story need never have been. Al- 
though an accident is an unforeseen, 
unpremeditated event, it is not unpre- 
ventable. The prevention of home ac- 
cidents is a public health problem 
and as much a responsibility of the 
public health nurse as the prevention 
of disease. 

In 1942, when the National Safety 
Council organized its work in home 
and farm safety and set up a national 
program, New York took action at 
the same time, setting up its program 
under the leadership of the Division 
of Public Health Education of the 
State Department of Health. Seventy 
state organizations sponsored New 
York’s program and 2,500 _ public 
health nurses at work under the 
leadership of the State Department, 
together with many others employed 
by municipalities and private organi- 
zations, have had a conspicuous part 
in the rapid progress that has been 
made. 





Miss Sheahan is director of the Division 
of Public Health Nursing of the New 
York State Department of Health, and 
president of the National Organization of 
Public Health Nursing. 
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The Nurse 
and Home Safety 


By Marion W. Sheahan 


The first step in preparing the New 
York public health nurse for a vig- 
orous attack on home accidents was 
the preparation of a manual on home 
safety whose purpose was to set forth 
the accident situation. Types of ac- 





Marion W. Sheahan 


cidents were charted and age groups 
classified. Ways in which the nurse 
might approach safety teaching with 
the homemaker were described. A 
check list was provided in the manual 
which enabled the nurse to go over 
the house with the housewife to check 
accident hazards. Pictures of situa- 
tions in homes where accidents can 
and do occur helped the busy home- 
maker quickly to grasp the point of 
a safe-practices lesson. 

What are some of the specific ways 
in which a public health nurse can 
bring safety into the homes she 
visits? Often a nurse has occasion to 
call on a family where a person has 
been injured by falling over some- 

(Continued on page 14) 











Planned Closets for TWoe 


By Myrtle Tolg 
Home Economics Consultant 
National Safety Council 


D° YOU HAVE visions of a bed- 
room where one complete wall 
is devoted to closets and storage 
space? Where you have sliding, out- 
of-the-way doors and a special place 
of its own for every single thing you 
wear? For almost all of us just now, 
this is indeed a vision—and likely to 
remain so for quite a while. So, let’s 
be practical! 

As it’s June, let’s suppose you have 
a small honeymoon-house or apart- 
ment and that there are two average- 


size closets in it which can be given 
over to clothing storage. If both these 
closets are in the bedroom, you’re 
twice blessed, but if one is in the 
living-room and the other out in the 
hall, don’t let it bother you—the ar- 
rangement is the thing! 

If you've resolved that your trous- 
seau is never going to be squashed 
to a pulp in the usual Fibber McGee 
closet, use the closets shown here as 
a guide. The lady’s closet is not only 
charming but efficient. It provides 
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ample space for long housecoats and 
evening gowns, for _ street-length 
dresses, and then a shorter space for 
blouses, jackets, and skirts. The 
space below leaves room for a built- 
in or ready-made compartment. This 
one has three shoe shelves and two 
pull-out drawers for storing gloves 
and hosiery. Hat stands keep your 
latest models tidy both on the door 
and shelf, while the top-most shelf 
may be used for storing luggage or 
boxes packed with out-of-season 
clothing. Often the inside of a closet 
door is not utilized. On ours we have 
hung a convenient purse rack made 
of plywood. You may wish to de- 
sign you own and make it of a sturdy 
fabric such as ticking. And don’t 
overlook our pin cushion—it’s very 
handy for those long, sharp hat-pins! 


If your husband has a closet that’s 
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a combination of up-to-date con- 
venience and masculine simplicity, 
he'll think you’re the world’s best 
housekeeper, even if you can’t cook. 
Trousers hang by the cuffs on a rack 
installed on the wall (as shown) or 
on the closet door. The rack swings 
out for easy access and folds back 
out of the way. In the often wasted 
space below the suit-coats put a 
couple of drawers for sweaters, ten- 
nis shoes, etc. Convenient racks on 
the door keep hats, ties, and shoes in 
perfect order. There is even room 
for a clothes brush and shoe horn. 
Extra hats and luggage may be kept 
on the closet shelves. 

Dress up both closets with gay 
paper or paint, and shelf edgings. In- 
stall an automatic switch in the door 
jamb to shut off closet light when 
the door is closed. 








In ovens hot 





UNE IS THE time to remember 
(or relearn) your safe canning 


J 


practices. Here is some information 
to help you: 
Q. What is canning? 
A. The processing or 
foodstuffs to the right temperature 


heating of 


for the correct length of time for 
their safe preservation in sealed con- 
tainers. 

Q. What are the three 
mended methods of canning? 

A. Open-kettle, pressure-canner, 
and water-bath methods. 

Q. What is open-kettle canning? 

A. Cooking food in a kettle, trans- 
ferring it boiling hot to hot, sterilized 
jars, and sealing. 

Q. May I use the _ open-kettle 
method for all my canning? 

A. No, not for canning vegetables 
and fruits. Food does not become hot 
enough, with this method, to destroy 
all bacteria. Bacteria can get into 
jars when food is transferred from 
kettle to jar. Bacteria cause food to 
spoil. 

Q. When may I 
kettle method ? 

A. Only for preserves, jams, pick- 
les, etc., which use sugar or vinegar 
in their preparation—-two ingredients 
that help prevent spoilage. 

Q. What is pressure-canner 
ning ? 


recom- 


use the open- 


can- 
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This canny miss 

Knows canning bliss 
Unmarred by flying glass, 
For she cans not 


This canny, canning lass. 


in a utensil 
which is designed with a cover that 
locks in place, a pressure gauge to 


A. Processing foods 


register pressure accurately, and 
various safety devices in the form 
of vents, valves, etc., that protect 
the user. (Such utensils must be 
purchased; they cannot be assembled 
from home materials.) 


Q. What is processed in the pres- 
sure canner? 


A. Meat, poultry, fish, and non- 
acid vegetables. To process these 
types of food safely requires a tem- 
perature higher than boiling (240 
F. or higher) for a specified length 
of time, in order to kill bacteria. 
The way to reach these high tem- 
peratures is to build up steam pres- 
sure. 

Q. What is water-bath canning? 

A. Processing done in any large, 
clean vessel deep enough to allow 
water to boil well over tops of jars, 
with a tight-fitting cover, and a rack 
made of wire or wood which keeps 
jars from touching bottom of vessel. 

Q. When is this method used? 

A. When processing fruits, toma- 
toes, rhubarb, sauerkraut, and ripe 
pimientos. 

Q. What is botulism? 

A. Poisoning caused by the toxin 
of the botulism bacteria which has 

(Continued on page 15) 
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4 pee: MINUTE they appear at your 
neighborhood store, you say, 
you’re going to buy a beautiful new 
pressure saucepan. It’s going to have 
the place of honor in your kitchen. 
It’s going to save you lots of time 
and work. Just imagine—pot roast 
in half an hour, string beans in two 
minutes, carrots in four minutes! In 
fact, you wonder how you've man- 
aged to keep house without one. 


We agree with you. Only, as safety 
is our business, we believe we should 
point out to you that any kind of 
a pressure vessel—saucepan, cooker, 
canner—is just as much a hazard as 
the steam boiler of a locomotive if 
you don’t know how to control it 
properly. 

There are many different makes 
and models of pressure cookers. All 
of them operate on the same gen- 
eral physical principles but vary in 
details of operation. Here are some 
suggestions to help you get the proper 
results from your pressure cooker 
and to use it safely: 


1. Follow the manufacturer’s di- 
rections exactly. Some manufacturers 
suggest giving a new utensil a “trial 
run” using only water, to familiarize 
yourself with each step of the opera- 
tion. 


2. Keep all openings to pressure 
release valves, vents, and to pressure 
gauges clean at all times. Use a 
small wire or pipe cleaner for this 
purpose; a toothpick or match stick 
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might break off. 


3. Know how each part of your 
cooker works. The safety features on 
your saucepan may be different from 
those on your canner. If a part is 
lost or damaged, order replacements 
supplied by the manufacturer. 

4. Use exactly the amount of wa- 
ter and food recommended in the 
directions. Overloading a saucepan 
may cause the vent to become 
stopped up with food particles. 

5. Adjust and lock the cover se- 
curely as directed by the manufac- 
turer. 

6. Adjust the heat under the 
cooker carefully and check frequently 
to assure the best results and to 
guard against the rapid building up 
of excessive pressures. 

7. Wait until the pressure is at 
zero and until the excess steam has 
been released before unlocking the 
cover. Certain types of saucepans 
and canners are so designed that the 
cover cannot be removed until all 
internal pressure has been released. 
Other types, however, do not have 
this safety feature. 


8. Be sure all parts of your can- 
ner are clean and in good working 
order before using it this summer. 
Find out where to have it checked 
from the following sources: your lo- 
cal dealer, county home demonstra- 
tion agent, home service department 
of a public utility company, or state 
college of agriculture. 








“SE ELLING’ 


SAFETY 


Aes FOUR years ago, some of 
us at Lewis & Conger (New 
York’s largest housewares store) de- 
cided that we had a unique oppor- 
tunity to make our own very special 
contribution to home safety. While 
we did not then dream that such a 
contribution would develop on a na- 
tional scale, we did believe that it 
might have some effect on the house- 
wares and department stores in many 
other cities. 

We knew that the fatalities and 
injuries in the American home, 
amounting to so ghastly and incred- 
ible a total, were in many cases due 
to the use of improvised and rickety 
“stepladder” chairs, faulty appli- 
ances, unprotected knives; or to the 
absence of safeguards to prevent falls 
on rugs, slipping in bathtubs, stum- 
bling over toys and furniture, and 
similar mishaps. 

Therefore, our motivating thought 
was this: that, while many others 
were in a position to do much better 
educational work than we could, in 
the way of printed materials, etc., 
Lewis & Conger could show and dem- 
onstrate actual merchandise—home 
appliances, contrivances, gadgets— 
that would make home a safer place 
to work and live in. We could show 
that to spend a small sum for pro- 
tective devices is better than to col- 
lect any amount of insurance which 
can never restore damaged bodies or 
lost lives. 

Accordingly, we put the following 
program into effect: 

(1) We picked a. Spring month, 
usually April, as “Home _ Safety 
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By Herbert Askwith 
Publicity Director 
Lewis & Conger, New York City 


Month,” and concentrated all the 
merchandising and publicity energies 
of the store on home safety for that 
period. 

(2) We chose the merchandise on 
hand or obtainable, which directly 
promoted home safety either by mak- 
ing staple devices safer to use or by 
offering special safeguards in the 
home. All the advertising for this 
month, all the window displays, all 
the promotion and publicity were 
concentrated on these items. 

(3) We invited press and radio 
(especially women’s-page writers and 
editors, women radio commentators, 
and women’s magazine editors) to a 
“home safety luncheon” to inaugu- 
rate the campaign. Then we appealed 
to this powerful group to use their 
influence in publicizing home safety 
through all the channels at their 
command. 

The campaign made an instant hit, 
particularly because of the whole- 
hearted cooperation received from 
press and radio. We have repeated 
this spring campaign for home safety 
each year since then, with extremely 
gratifying results. 

Three “by-products” of this cam- 
paign have taken on increasing im- 
portance as this effort has continued 
year after year: 

First, we have found it desirable 
and important to educate the entire 
staff of Lewis & Conger, especially 
the sales force, to become safety- 
conscious and to point out safety fea- 
tures as added attractions of mer- 
chandise. 

Second, the buyers and executives 
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of Lewis & Conger, as a result, have 
become more safety-minded and 
when selecting merchandise they find 
themselves stressing and demanding 
safety features to an extent that they 
never did before. 

Finally, all of this has had its in- 
evitable effect upon manufacturers of 
home appliances. They have discov- 
ered that it is to their interest to 
look out for the safety angle and 
cultivate it as an important feature 
and talking-point, not for Lewis & 
Conger alone but for other outlets as 
well. 

A logical outcome of this safety 
drive has been the establishment of 
the Lewis & Conger Annual Award 
for Home Safety. This award, es- 
tablished a year ago, serves as an 
incentive to manufacturers to im- 
prove their appliances for greater 
safety, and offers an opportunity to 
launch new devices which cater to 
safety in the home. 

The first of these annual awards 
was made at an elaborate function 
held in New York on April 9 of this 


year. The award was won by the 
Trilmont Products Co. of Philadelphia 
for their Trilmont Safety Heater. 
Certificates of Honorable Mention 
were awarded to The Kler-Vue Knife 
Rack Co. of New York for their knife 
rack, to the Associated Projects Co. 
of Columbus, Ohio, for their ‘“Lumi- 
nite” switch panel, and to the Mason 
Rubber Company of New York for 
their bath mat. 


As a part of the award, Lewis & 
Conger will feature the honored 
product in an advertising and pro- 
motion campaign of national scope, 
including radio publicity, mail-order 
catalog space, and advertising in 
leading magazines. 

We have had many evidences that 
this effort of ours to put the spot- 
light on home safety has had a bene- 
ficial effect. It is our hope that what 
we have done may serve as a pattern 
and as encouragement for other 
housewares stores in other cities to 
devote themselves in similar fashion 
to “selling” safety to the homes in 
their own communities. 





Window displays to drive home a lesson in home safety are an important 

feature of Lewis & Conger’s annual drive to make homes safer. This 

window dramatizes an actual nearly-tragic fall reported by a prize winner 

in a home safety contest, and displays the simple home appliances which 
would have prevented such an accident. 
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McALESTER, OKLA., HAS 
ACTIVE SAFETY COUNCIL 


Mrs. Ione Edwards, chairman of 
the Home Safety Committee of the 
McAlester Safety Council, writes that 
their council, organized five years 
ago, is an active one—and we agree! 
They have been showing safety films 
and trailers at local theaters, to the 
public service company, PTA groups, 
and various women’s clubs. And they 
now have plans under way to: give 
home safety talks over their local 
radio station, KTMC. 


ST. PETERSBURG COUNCIL 
RUNS HOME SAFETY CONTEST 


The St. Petersburg (Fla.) Safety 
Council recently ran a full-page ad- 
vertisement in three local newspapers, 
announcing a home safety contest. A 
home safety check list prepared by 
the N.S.C. was printed in the ad. 
The purpose of the contest was for 
each person to check his home against 
every item on the list, correct any 
unsafe conditions, and write down 
what it had been necessary to do in 
order to correct them. Prizes were 
given for the best letter outlining 
accomplishments. 


SAFETY CONFERENCE HELD 


At the Seventh Annual Western 
New York Safety Conference, held in 
Buffalo, March 26-27, some 400 men 
and women attended the home safety 
session. Among those present were 
representatives from the New Eng- 
land Women’s Club, Buffalo Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, Parent- 
Teacher Associations, Camp Fire Girls, 
Industrial Nurses, and the American 
Red Cross. 
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UTAH SAFETY COUNCIL 
ENCOURAGES COOPERATION 


Under the direction of Mrs. George 
P. Parker, director of its home divi- 
sion, the Utah Safety Council sent 
out a spring bulletin with an accom- 
panying letter to the heads of many 
different influential organizations in 
Utah. Mrs. Parker wrote, in part: 
“No phase of human welfare is more 
important than accident prevention 
and nothing assures a happier way of 
life than a safe orderly home with 
careful sane habits by its members. 

. . Will you help spread the gospel 
of safety by encouraging your leaders 
to arrange a program on home safety 
in some available period during this 
spring season. ... We are enclosing 
Home Safety Bulletins for your lead- 
ers that may give them facts and 
helpful suggestions for a safety pro- 
gram.” 


DOLL HOUSES STIMULATE 
INTEREST IN HOME SAFETY 

The Los Angeles Chapter of the 
American Red Cross has hit upon a 
device that attracts attention and 
dramatizes the subject of home 
safety. At a total cost of $15, work- 
ers in the chapter have completed 
two identical, knee-high, open houses 
of two floors and six rooms each, al- 
most identically furnished. In “Safe 
House” all furnishings are in good 
repair and in their safe and proper 
places. In “Hazard House” every 
piece of equipment is in a dangerous 
position or condition, and lighting is 
poorly planned. These exhibits show 
that care and forethought, not ex- 
pensive equipment, are most needed 
to forestall accidents. 


HOME 
REVIEW 


° 
WHAT'S GOING ON? 
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LOUISVILLE'S CAMPAIGN 
FOR HOME SAFETY 


Mr. Estel Hack, managing director 
of the Louisville Safety Council, re- 
vealed that in 1945 home accidents 
in Louisville decreased whereas all 
other accident tolls went up. This de- 
crease was probably due, at least in 
part, to the efforts of the council's 
women’s division. During February, 
which they designated as “home 
safety month,” they campaigned in 
many ways to make _ Louisville 
“safety-conscious.” They secured 
about 5,000 individual signatures to 
pledge cards which read: “Realizing 
that preventable accidents in the 
homes, in this area, constitute one 
of the leading causes of death and 
injury and, Realizing that it’s my 
personal responsibility to protect my 
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family in every possible way in order 
to reduce the sacrifice of life, I 
Pledge myself to practice my knowl- 
edge of home safety measures and 
see to it that my family does like- 
wise. (NAME), Housewife.” 


LITERATURE CONTRIBUTES TO 
HOME SAFETY DRIVE 


When the Flint (Mich.) Safety 
Council held its drive on home safety 
recently, it sent out 43,683 pieces of 
material to PTA groups, manufac- 
turing plants, women’s clubs, and to 
city, county, and parochial schools 
in the form of letters, quizzes, check 
lists, slogans, and public-address an- 
nouncements. Mrs. Norman Holen, 
Sr. was chairman of the “steering 
committee.” 





This is the doll house exhibit which appeared in a prominently-located bank window 
in Louisville, Kentucky, for two weeks, and later, in the window of one of that 





city’s largest department stores. Maps of the city to left and right locate home 
accidents by age and location and by type and location, while the house itself 
shows where accidents occur most frequently in the home. 
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AILROADS FASCINATE kids. 

They get a kick out of seeing 
a streamliner whisk by and out of 
feeling the rush of wind on their 
faces. They become absorbed in 
watching the ‘“chuff-chuffing” of a 
switch engine and listening to the 
rattle and clank of couplings as the 
cars are pushed back and forth 
over the frogs of the tracks. 


However, the trains themselves are 
not the only attraction. Children like 
to get up on the right of way when 
they think no trains are coming, and 
walk along the rails, to see how far 
they can go without falling off. They 
count the ties between grade cross- 
ings. They try putting stones, sticks, 
and pieces of metal on the rails. They 
are tempted to use railroad bridges 
or trestles to cross streams, or to fish 
in the deeper water from the middle 
of the span. Quite often they use 
the tracks as a short-cut. 


Just how dangerous these pastimes 
are is indicated by the fact that each 
year 150 children under 15 years of 
age are killed by railroad equipment. 
Another 200 or 300 receive disabling 
injuries. 

These figures do not include an 
additional 300 or more killed and in- 
jured when motor cars in which they 
are riding, with adults at the wheel, 
collide with trains at grade crossings. 


Perhaps youngsters do not know 
that tracks are not public property, 
like the streets. They are private 
property owned or leased by the rail- 
roads, and persons who trespass on 
them are just as liable to prosecution 
as though a private dwelling or a 
business property had been tres- 
passed upon. The railroads cannot be 
expected to undertake the enormous 
task of constantly patrolling every 
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By E. M. Gearhart, Jr. 


Consultant, Home Division 
National Safety Councit 





it clear of 


mile of track to keep 
trespassers. We cannot expect them 
to send a man to talk to our children 
individually about the hazards. 

The National Safety Council, the 
railroads, and other interested or- 
ganizations, including fhe schools, 
have embarked on a campaign to de- 
termine the causes of railroad acci- 
dents and to work out preventive 
measures. Our children will receive 
instruction in schools, through post- 
ers in public places, and notices at 
railroad crossings. 

The homes of the nation are re- 
quested to participate in this cam- 
paign. Parents can see that young 
children do not stray onto nearby 
tracks and teach them the hazards 
connected with railroads. They can 
point out that it is not proper to 
play in Neighbor Jones’s yard unless 
invited to do so and that the railroads 
do not invite children to play on their 
tracks. They can supplement the 
instruction which older children re- 
ceive in the schools, by explaining 
the cautions necessary and demon- 
strating, by adult attitude and be- 
havior, the way in which they should 
“Look! Listen!—and Live!” 

The words in quotes have been se- 
lected as the slogan of the campaign 
against railroad accidents and can 
be put into effect by observing two 
simple rules: 

No one has any right to be on a 
railroad track, bridge, or embank- 
ment, except a railroad employee. 

Railroad tracks should be crossed 
only at street or road crossings, and 
then only after you have made sure 
that no trains are coming from either 
direction, that the crossing signal is 
not operating, and that the gates 
have been raised. 
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ACCIDENTS 
ARE CAUSED 


ITH THE ADVENT of warm 

weather, we shall probably be 
reading in our newspapers sad ac- 
counts of fatalities or severe injuries 
to children from two preventable 
causes: falls from open windows and 
falls from porches. 


Low window sills invite little 
children to climb up on them. Inevi- 
tably they will lean against the 
window screen in order to see what’s 
going on outside—and then topple 
out when the screen gives against 
their weight. The ordinary window 
screen was never designed to have 
any undue pressure put against it. 


There are at least three ways to 
guard against this potential accident 
cause. They are listed here in order 
of preference. (1) Install metal 
guards or bars in windows. These 
may be purchased from window- 
guard or metal products companies 
and are usually made to specifica- 
tion for a modest sum. They are 
designed to be fastend on the outside 
framework of the window. 

(2) Install window burglar locks. 
These allow you to lock the window 
open sufficiently high for ventilation 
but not high enough for a child to 
crawl through. 


(3) In any case, see that window 
screens are fastened very securely 
into the window framework. 

If you're remodeling or building, 
keep in mind that low window sills 
are not for people with children. 

Make sure that all railings to 
porches or stairs are strong and in 
good repair. But no matter how 
sturdy a railing is, if the porch itself 
is high from the ground, children 
(after the danger has been explained 
to them) should be forbidden to climb 
on or over the railing for any reason 
whatsoever. Of course, one cannot 
guarantee that such an ultimatum 
will work, particularly if the child 
is extremely active and daring. Under 
such circumstances it would be ad- 
vantageous to screen or glass-in the 
porch or to extend fine wire from 
railing to ceiling. 
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NATIONAL FARM 
SAFETY WEEK 


C= PRODUCTION goals for 

1946 were set at an even higher 
level than during the war years. 
Now, although six months of that 
year have passed, the job is still a 
huge one for American farmers. 
However, as they have so ably dem- 
onstrated before, they can meet these 
goals—unless they are hampered by 
accidents. 

To encourage safe farm practices 
52 weeks a year, the National Safety 
Council is sponsoring the third an- 
nual observance of National Farm 
Safety Week July 21-27. Many in- 
terested organizations including the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, the 
National Grange, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, and the Farmer’s 
Union will actively participate. Spe- 
cial contests for radio stations and 
farm magazines are two of the fea- 
tures. Various packets of materials 
will be prepared and distributed by 
the Farm Division of the N.S.C. 
Posters, banners, and stickers will 
be made available, as well as a film 
trailer. 

It isn’t enough to reduce work 
hazards on the farm. Statistics show 
that more farm residents are acci- 
dentally killed in their homes than at 
work or on the highway. 


HOME SAFETY CHAPTER 
INCLUDED IN NEW BOOK 


NOTHER HEALTH book isn’t 
astounding news in itself. But 
when the longest chapter in it is 
called “First Aid and Safety in the 
Home’’—it’s worth publicizing! 
HOW TO KEEP YOUR FAMILY 
HEALTHY is an illustrated guide to 
better health, compiled by the edi- 
tors of LOOK. (Published by Frank- 
lin Watts, Inc., price: $1.00.) The 
chapter on safety was contributed by 
Thomas Fansler, director of the home 
division of the National Safety Coun- 
cil. In addition to home accident sta- 
tistics and various first-aid measures 
it includes a check list as a guide 
for checking the safety of your home. 
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THE NURSE AND HOME SAFETY 


(Continued from page 3) 


thing left on the stairs. This affords 
an ideal opportunity to give advice 
about adding closets, cupboards, or 
even boxes as a means of dealing 
with disorder, a common cause of ac- 
cidents. 


The nurse should use her influence 
wherever neglect of maintenance is 
apparent (i.e., broken stairs or rail- 
ings, etc.). 


She should call attention to frayed 
cords and overloaded circuits, as well 
as misuse of electric appliances. 

The nurse can observe skills and 
housekeeping methods and then offer 
suggestions about using and storing 
knives, cooking and canning safely, 
heavy lifting without back strain, 
storage of matches, cleaning fluids 
and materials away from the reach 
of children, etc. 

As child care is clearly within the 
province of the nurse, she can in- 
struct in methods to prevent suffoca- 
tion, show the mother how to prevent 
falls and burns, and caution her 
about leaving the infant alone. 

Protection of the aged offers an- 
other opportunity for the nurse to 
observe whether bed lights are pro- 
vided; whether the older person can 
be safeguarded against falls; and 
that his duties in the household are 
not more than he can safely under- 
take. 

The public health nurse is in a 
position to be well aware of per- 
sonal health factors which predispose 
to accidents, such as defective vision, 
crippled or diseased conditions. She 
is able to work with the family 
physician to warn the family of pos- 
sible changes in judgment, or of 
dizziness, which may accompany 
medication. 

Of course, the starting point must 
be with the nurse herself. She must 
know facts about accidents, their 
causes and prevention, and she must 
keep her interest alive with pertinent, 
current information which can be ob- 
tained in abundance through news- 
papers, magazines, safety literature, 
or personal experience. She must 
train herself to become sensitive to 
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conditions so that she never will fail 
to observe potential hazards quickly 
and accurately. She must herself de- 
velop safe work habits. 

Several years ago the New York 
State Department of Health em- 
ployed a full-time nurse to conduct 
district “Institutes for Nurses.” Real- 
izing that public health nurses are 
very busy, this instructor tried to 
show them ways in which they could 
incorporate safety teaching in their 
everyday schedules without adding 
to their work or taking on any new 
service. One of the sessions she de- 
voted to discussing the entire acci- 
dent problem, as follows: 


. . . Causes: physical, mechanical, 

psychological 

. National and state objectives 

. Standard 6 points of attack 

1—safety in housing and design 

2—proper maintenance 

3—safe housekeeping 

4—-protecting young children, the 
aged, and the handicapped 

5—knowledge of proper way to 
do things 

6—formation of safe habits 


The Institutes teach the nurse that 
her part in the campaign against 
home accidents is this: that each 
family with whom she comes in con- 
tact receives information and moti- 
vation concerning home safety so 
that she accomplishes 3 things: 


a—Arouses a consciousness of 
the problem 

b—-Brings about correction of 
existing hazards 

c—-Creates desire to develop new 
habits which will prevent in- 
jury to oneself and others. 


Knowledge of her subject, powers 
of observation, ingenuity to offer 
economical and practical solutions to 
existing problems, and ability to help 
others to help themselves are the 
well-known tools of the public health 
nurse. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that these same tools will be 
effective if applied to the problem of 
preventing accidents in the homes 
not only in the State of New York 
but all over our nation. 
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WHO'S WHO 
in Home Safety 


[INE YEARS AGO the Bakers 
were planning a new home. That 
was the beginning of a genuine in- 
terest in home accident prevention 
for Mrs. William Baker, executive 
chairman of the home division of the 
Greater Grand Rapids Safety Council. 
Soon after her home was com- 
pleted, Mrs. Baker was appointed 
safety chairman of her Parent- 
Teacher Association and, in this ca- 
pacity, attended the meetings of the 
home division of the council. 

She was then elected to the Home 
Division Board for a three-year term, 
serving as secretary-treasurer during 
that time. Re-elected in 1943, she be- 
came executive chairman in June, 
1944. Together with two past chair- 
men, Mrs. Baker also represents the 
home division on the board of direc- 
tors of the council. 

Founded -in May, 1928, the home 
division has grown from a group of 
25 women to a total of 115 Grand 
Rapids and Kent County women’s 
clubs. About 20 of these organiza- 





Mrs. William Baker 


tions have been added during Mrs. 
Baker's tenure. 

Almost two years ago they began 
the rather ambitious task of sending 
all new mothers in Grand Rapids the 
infant safety pamphlet “Congratula- 
tions.”” Recently they assumed the 
responsibility of promoting the sale 
of safe toys. 

Home fatalities in Grand Rapids in 
1945 were 28 less than in 1944, unde- 
niable evidence of results that can be 
accomplished through the concerted 
efforts of women. 





TIME TO REMEMBER 

(Continued from page 6) 

grown in improperly sterilized canned 
foods. It is fatal in a high percentage 
of cases. 

Q. Is botulism very common? 

A. No. Correct processing — that 
is, long enough and at a high enough 
temperature——will destroy this bacil- 
lus. If you can properly, you run no 
risk. 

Q@. Suppose I’m not sure if I've 
canned properly—-what can I do? 

A. There are several things. (1) 
Inspect every jar of canned food be- 
fore you open it. Look for a bulging 
lid or rubber ring, gas bubbles or 
loosened seal. (2) After you open the 
jar, look for mold, bad or uncharac- 
teristic odor, or unnatural. color. Re- 
member, destroy, without tasting, 
any food that looks or smells queer, 
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so that neither people nor animals 
may become ill. 


NOTE: That method of processing 
food in the oven, called simply “oven 
canning,” has been deliberately by- 
passed in this discussion. The Na- 
tional Safety Council, as well as the 
majority of home economists, de- 
plores the fact that some people still 
can by this method. IT IS MOST UN- 
SAFE TO DO SO. There is the possibility 
that steam will build up inside the 
jars, causing them to explode. In so 
doing, they may wreck you as well as 
your range or kitchen. In addition, 
even though the oven is heated to 
250° F. or higher, internal tempera- 
ture of the jars may not go above 
the boiling point which, in the case 
of vegetables, is not hot enough to 
kill bacteria. 
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500,000,000m 


/ 


PEOPLE 


are in danger of 


» STARVATION! 


YOU can help in this food crisis! ~ 


Those ciphers represent not mere 
statistics but helpless little boys 
and girls . . . defenseless old folks 

. and mothers and fathers — all 
hungry. 

It is not a question of whether we 
can help to feed these people—we 
must. It means that you must preserve 
and can all possible produce to take 


\ 
\ 
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care of your own family's food needs, 
and perhaps contribute to the wel- 
fare of your friends and neighbors 
who do not have gardens or canning 
facilities. 


Canning can be easy and safe if 
correct step-by-step procedure is fol- 
lowed; improperly done; it is dan- 
gerous. 


“HOME CANNING 
WITHOUT ACCIDENTS” 


tells you what methods to use, types of jars avail- 
able, and what safe practices to follow in order 
to avoid costly personal injuries or damaged 
equipment. 
PRICES: 
1-9 copies 
10-99 copies 
100-999 copies 
1000 or more ; 
4 pp.—é6''x9" 
Can be imprinted, if you de- 
sire, at nominal cost. 


ORDER FROM 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


An ideal passout or premium for utility compa- 
nies, American Red Cross chapters, home building 
associations, social agencies, farm organizations, 
state and federal farm departments, consulting 
and civic organizations, civic groups, clubs, and 
committees formed to promote home and farm 
safety. Order direct from this ad. 


$.05 each 
.025 each 
02 each 
.015 each 





WHEN YOU CAN, DO IT THE RIGHT WAY... SAFELY, TO AVOID WASTE AND DANGER 
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